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The Children's Newspaper, Week Ending November 20,194$ 


Play Up and Play On 


All over Britain the ball is on the field. 

On village playing-fields and city sta¬ 
diums the game is on, and away in camp 
and battlefield many a British lad is thinking 
of clear autumn days and the tramp of the 
players as they thunder down the field. He 
hears the roar of the guns in Italy, but his 
heart is in the roar of ten thousand British 
throats as they greet the local champions on 
the home ground. 

It is the game that has mattered in our 
national history. The kicking of a ball on a 
winter field, the slow “ overs ” of cricket on 
an elm-shaded field in June have spelt fun, 
enthusiasm, comradeship, fair play. Look 
at it in whatever way you wish, it is the.game 
that counts. Play up ! That is the call 
always— Play up, play up and play the game . 

When Drake rolled his bowls on Plymouth 
. Hoe, while the Armada sailed in to the 
English coasts, he said something to his 
people which they have never' forgotten. 
It’s the game that matters, he said. Play 
up hard, and then turn refreshed to the 
weighty matters of life and death. 


Where Waterloo Was Won 

It was the spirit of the playing-fields, which 
carried us through the long days of the 
Napoleonic wars, so quite rightly have- we 
come to say that Waterloo was won on the 
playing-fields of Eton. Play up, shouts the 
crowd of excited schoolboys, as their fast 
winger races down the field with the ball 
at his toes. By his fast running, the intense 
look on his face, and then his brilliant centre 
he speaks for them. They are running with 
him and the bite of the keen air is on their 
faces too. The game is on and it’s the game 
that -matters. He may be a brilliant player 
that you watch and applaud, but, after all, 
he’s a member of.the team. To win he must 
pass, and it is the passing that usually takes 
the team charging up the field to the goal. 
Nothing can stop good team-work. Pass 
the ball ! That’s a constant challenge to a 
good player. He* may think he sees a 
brilliant opening for a superb dash of in¬ 
dividual play, but he knows that for the 
sake of victory he must be prepared to pass 
the ball along the team. • 

Jt is the passing of the ball which perhaps 
{natters most of all. It matters now in the 
great undertakings of the' United Nations. 
They represent a vast team of the free peoples 
linked under the great captains. The call all 
down the line is Play up and pass the ball . 
Across the world we are beginning to salute 
one another as .members of the great team. 
We.are lending and borrowing, leasing and 
giving, for the sake of the whole world-team. 


The Test of Staying Power 

In the midst of the vast tussle in which the 
world’s peoples are contending against evil, 
members of the*team are testing each other’s 
worth. They are finding the strength and 
sinew of their fellow-members. The staying 
power of all the team is being tried as the 
last great attacks on the enemy’s goal are 
being planned. Play up ! The call of the 
captains is loud and clear down the fields 
of the world. Play up and play op ! Play 
up and play fairly! That is a rule that 
every* member of a team learns almost- 
without being told. It is there in the very 
warp and woof of English character. 

To lose rather than win unfairly has glory 
in it. It is the real victory that men speak 


of and tell down the years to their sons. 
It is the tale of valour which would rather 
not snatch at unfair gains and reap a harvest 
out of an opponent’s misfortune. No war, 
however, can be fought entirely on these lines. 

yHERE must be scheming to outwit the enemy 
and quick attempts to secure every 
advantage out of his discomfiture. All’s 
. fair in war, we say. But not all. We would 
rather lose the game than go back on our 
guarantee of help to weaker peoples. We 
would keep to those rules of fair play about 
the wounded, the hospitals, the places of 
beauty and culture. We would still respect 
the simple humanities of man to man about 
the civilian populations. This is all part 
of the essential nature of fair play which the 
playing of the game has taught us. 

A Slogan For All Men 

We shall need all this spirit of fair play 
in the making of the future. Thousands of 
men will come from the war with certain 
grievances about treatment and'experiences 
which they will describe as “not fair.” 
It seems a simple condemnation, bin hardly 
anything could be worse in the eyes of an 
Englishman. Play up, but play fairly ! 
That will be a good slogan for all sorts and 
conditions of men to follow. Those who 
stand in places of. authority need it for their 
guidance, and those who stand in the ranks 
of the followers need it too. Fairness cannot 
always be achieved without .a struggle. 

Play up and play on ! It is often in the last 
quarter of an hour that the game is won. 
The tremendous pace down the open field 
and the fierce strain before a well-defended 
goal tire the fittest and the hardiest. It is 
then that the captain' is busiest with his 
presence, urging on his men and never giving 
in although the tale of the goals weighs heavily 
against him. 

Play on ! Never was that call louder 
and clearer than now. Play on, not only 
until this “dread warfare is past,” but play 
on for the sake of the new life which shall 
open when the war is over. The team which 
wins is a team that keeps together. Jt is a 
team that rejoices under its bold leadership, 
and is eager for other fields and other 
opponents. It keeps a comradeship even 
when the immediate tasks in hand are 
finished and across the years it remembers 
those who were on the field in the glorious 
days of victory. 

The Team Must Keep Together 

Here, then, is the true team spirit for the 
world of nations. It must keep together. 
It must play up and play on. There will be 
new encounters and new adventures. Let 
us keep the teams together so that all the 
training and discipline of these years, the. 
vast investment of equipment and strategy may 
l}e turned to the lasting good of all mankind. 

the teams go forward to final victory 
v/e must prepare for their homecoming, 
not in a spirit of bravado and glory, but in a 
spirit of thanksgiving and dedication to 
future glories on the fields of peace. 

Play up and play on! That must be the 
watchword of us all—individuals and 
nations. 

Pride is expressed in the very name of 
Smalltown United. How much finer it will 
be when the great team of All Nations • 
United takes the field ! 




Empire Scouts 

Two members of the “Emir of Kano’s 4 
Own” troop of Nigerian Boy Scouts 


Pitcairn’s Wedding-Ring 


Pitcairn Island in the Pacific, 
the home of the “Bounty” 
mutineers, has found its wedding- 
ring which was the only one used 
on the island for years—and 
then lost. 

In its first few years the Pit¬ 
cairn settlement was a kind of 
hell on earth; but there came a 
day when old John Adams found 
himself the only man on * the - 
island, head of a community of 
about a dozen Tahitian women 
and many children. That marked 
the opening of an era of godli¬ 
ness. Patriarch John Adams 
ruled with a battered Bible in 
one hand and a rod of iron in 
the. other. 

When Pitcairn Island was re¬ 
discovered by an American sea- 
captain he reported the people as 
highly moral and a model com¬ 
munity, for which he gave the 
credit to John Adaiqs. 

Couples were properly married, 
and the bridegroom had to place 
a wedding-ring upon the finger 
of his bride. There was only one 
ring available. 

So, on Pitcairn Island, for two 
or three generations, . that 
wedding-ring was a community 


affair. Each bride wore it for a 
brief time; and then it went back 
into the custody of John Adams, 
to await the next marriage.. 

Time passed, John Adams 
died, and the Ting disappeared. 

A century later, in 1939, Mr 
H. E. Maude, acting for the High 
Commissioner for the Western 
Pacific, was sent to Pitcairn 
Island as administrator. 

One day Mrs Maude was turn-, 
ing over some old-fashioned 
things when she came upon a 
queer old ring. It was recognised 
with excitement and, delight as 
the old communal wedding-ring. 

The islanders held a meeting, 
and then honoured Mrs Maude 
by giving her the ring as a token 
of their regard and esteem. 

/ 

Jumbo’s Boots 

The elephants at Sydney Zoo 
have to have shoe ration cards 
like anybody else.' They have 
tender feet, which become sore 
if -they walk on concrete too 
much. So they have to wear 
special boots,-made of leather, 
which w*eigh 12 lbs each—and a 
boot lasts only for two weeks! 
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Stalin on the Victory 
and After 

All the Allied Nations paid honour to Russia last week on the 
occasion of the 26th anniversary of the Soviet Revolution. 

It was a thrilling day for Russia, for on its ere came the news 
of the ^recapture of Kiev 9 the capital of (he Ukraine and the 
third biggest Soviet city. The spirit of the Moscow Conference _ 
was reflected in Marshal Stalin's broadcast speech , from 
which we quote these significant passages, 

it - is, all the same, something 
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Little News What is Happening in 


Reels 


rj^HE past year has been a 
critical year in the world 
war in general. The results 
and consequences of the vic¬ 
tories of the Red Army have 
made themselves felt far beyond 
the Soviet-German front and 
have changed the whole course 
of the world war. They have 
assumed international signifi¬ 
cance. 

The Allies', victory over the 
common enemy has been 


like a second front. 

It is obvious that the opening 
of a real second front in Europe, 
which is not far off, will con-- 
siderably speed up the victory 
over Hitlerite Germany, and will 
strengthen still further the com¬ 
radeship in arms of the Allied 
Nations. 

When Germany collapses the 
Allied countries will cpme up 
against an important problem— 


brought rfearer. Relations be- 'the organisation and restoration 


tween the Allies and their com¬ 
radeship in arms have, contrary 
to the enemy's expectations, 
been strengthened. Eloquent 
testimony to this is to be-found 
in' the historic decisions of the 
Moscow Conference. 

The United Nations are full 
of determination to deal the last 
blow 7 s to the enemy which wifi 
lead to the final victory. This 
year the blows dealt by the Red 
Army at the German Fascist 
troops were supported by the 
military, operations of our Allies 
in North Africa, in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and in Southern Italy. 

At the same time the Allies 
have subjected, and are .still 
subjecting, important industrial 
centres of Germany to large- 
scale air bombing, thus sub¬ 
stantially weakening the 
military might of the enemy. 
If we add to this that ' the 
Allies are also regularly supply¬ 
ing us with arms and equip¬ 
ment, we can say without 
exaggeration that by all this 
they have considerably * facili¬ 
tated the successes of . our 
summer campaign. 

Of course,- the present opera¬ 
tions of the Allied Armies *in 


of the economic and spiritual 
life of the European peoples. ■ 

Together with our' Allies - we 
will have, firstly, to liberate the 
peoples of Europe from the Ger¬ 
man invaders, and then co¬ 
operate with them in the 
creation of their national States, 
which were dismembered by 
the Fascist enslavers. The 
peoples of France, Belgium; 
Yugoslavia, Czecho - Slovakia, 
Poland, Greece, and other States 
now under the German yoke 
must again become free and in¬ 
dependent. 

. Secondly, the liberated peoples 
of Europe shall be given com¬ 
plete freedom to decide for 
themselves the structure of their 
own States. • 

Thirdly, it is necessary to take 
measures against those criminals 
who are responsble. for this war. 

Fourthly, we must establish 
such an order in Europe as will 
completely eliminate the pos¬ 
sibility of fresh aggression on 
the part of Germany. 

Fifthly, we must create a last¬ 
ing economic, political, and cul¬ 
tural collaboration among the 
peoples of Europe, based on 
mutual trust and mutual assist- 


the south of Europe cannot be’ ance in the restoration of Ihe 
regarded as a second front, but destruction wrought by Germany. 

Lord Waved and the Indian Famine 


Q-eneral relief greeted the 
decision of Lord Wavell: to 
call in the Army to alleviate 
famine conditions in the Central 
Provinces of India. There has 
been great distress of mind con¬ 
cerning the horrors which have 
visited Bengal for’a variety of 
reasons, not the least of which 
was the fall of Burma.and the 
consequent loss of rice imports 
from that country. 

There has been a very moving 
debate in Parliament, and Sir 
John Anderson, . a former 
Governor of Bengal, declared 
that Britain would stand by 

THE NATION 

fpHE nation’s chief official 

doctor, Sir Wilson ’Jameson, 
has told a press conference that 
the nation is entering the fifth 
year of war in ‘‘extraordinary 
good condition.” * • 

He said that there was now 
less serious infection in this 
country than at the outbreak of 
war. Tuberculosis of all forms 
had caused a smaller number of 
deaths during the June quarter 
of this year than in the same 
quarter of 1939. There was no 
evidence of any serious form of 
influenza. The birthrate was still 
vising; the final rate for the 


India to "the end of the famine. 
Lord Wavell, inspecting the 
famine areas, * has been greatly 
struck by the slums of India, 
which he describes as a “dis¬ 
grace to a civilised country.” 
He declares that wc are faced 
with a gigantic task in rehousing 
the slum dwellers in such a way 
and under such supervision that 
they' w T iil not relax into their 
original condition. Lord Wavell 
went on to say that India needed 
proper water supplies and sani¬ 
tary systems, anti-malarial work, 
mother and child welfare, and 
village medical services. 

KEEPS FIT 

September quarter was expected 
to-be the highest-for a September 
quarter since 1930. The infant 
mortality rate, if not the lowest 
ever recorded for a September 
quarter, was expected to be 
equal -to the lowest. 

The decline in diphtheria con¬ 
tinued. More than 50 per cent 
of the children under 15 had 
been immunised. Between 
January 1, 1942, and June 30, 
1943, .deaths, from diphtheria 
among children numbered 2148, 
and of these only ‘62 occurred 
among the half of the child 
population immunised. 


Jn the first nine months of this 
year. 1,151,000 working days 
were lost in this country because 
of industrial disputes. 

More than 100 airfields in 
Britain are used by the U S A A F. 

Canada has given 100,000 tons 
of ivheat to relieve the Indian 
famine. 

Schoolchildren of *15 and over' 
will again help with the Christ¬ 
mas post. ' . 

No one in future will be able to 
open a post office savings account 
without first producing their 
identity card. 

The Princess Elizabeth Day 
combined appeal for children's 
charities throughout the City of 
London and the Metropolitan 
Police area, this year realised the 
record total of £54,340 . 

Por the first time for over.20 
years a robin has been seeii 
on the island of Benbecula, in 
the Outer Hebrides. 

One ton of dried bananas is to 
be shipped from Nigeria, and 
more may bo sent later. 

Diiriilg the year since the 
Allied landing in North-West 
Africa Allied casualties in the 
Mediterranean have been under 
100,000; the Axis have lost about 
600,000 in the same period. 

When Bulawayo, Rhodesia, 
celebrated the 50th anniversary 
of the defeat of Lobengula, the 
Matabele king, some of the men 
who rode into the village fifty 
years ago were made Freemen of 
the new city. 

✓ Fishermen of Change Island, 
Newfoundland, are making in 
their own cooperative refinery a 
barrel of cod liver oil for presenta¬ 
tion to a hospital whose supplies 
have been destroyed. 

Readers of the Children's 
Neivspaper who have difficulty 
in obtaining regular copies are 
advised to place an order with 
their newsagent immediately. 

Youth News Reel 

^he Cornwell Scout Decoration 
has been awarded to Scout 
John Smith of Seaford for his 
cheerful endurance while suffer¬ 
ing for eight years from 
tuberculosis. 

Melksham (Wiltshire) Boy 
Scouts have undertaken the re¬ 
sponsibility of cleaning'the local 
war. memorial. 

Lord Baden-Powell, son of the 
Founder of the Scout Movement, 
is running a Wolf Cub Pack in 
Africa with, as assistant, . a 
serving Scouter of the 7th Sale 
(Cheshire) Scout Troop. 

The 1st .Winchester Scout Troop 
Raised £70 for the Red Cross as a 
result of a Gang Show held 
recently. 

More than 70 strong, the neioly 
formed 1st South Normanton 
Company of the Girls' Life 
Brigade held their dedication 
service . at Zion Methodist 
, Church recently. 

J)uring Wings For Victory 
week the 1st Watford Com¬ 
pany Boys’ Brigade organised an 
exhibition of model aeroplanes 
and B B photographs, and sold 
Savings Certificates and stamps 
to the value of more than £2000. 

THINGS SEEN 

A car, its engine and bonnet 
replaced by shafts, being drawn 
by a horse in Birmingham. 

A parsnip 5 feet long exhibited 
by a policeman at a Lohdon 
vegetable show. 


T 


Argentina? 


HE news that all the finance experts of the Argentine Republic 
have resigned in a body, and also that the President and' 
other leaders of the National University at La Plata have resigned, 
throws fresh light on present conditions in that normally en¬ 
lightened and progressive country, which has, nevertheless, 
taken so strange an attitude in this war. 


Argentina, alone of all the ten 
independent States of South 
America, has what appears to be 
a' pro-Axis Government at this 
moment. Yet the mass of her 
inhabitants, numbering today 
about 13 millions, are democratic 
and not Nazis, while her CiyiT 
Service resents the strange anti¬ 
democracy of the Government of 
President Ramirez. ’ Argentine 
civil servants signed a manifesto 
only very recently calling for 
the re-establishment of consti¬ 
tutional standards, and if they 
express such an attitude one 
can judge how-little the people 
of the cities and the free-minded 
inhabitants of the great plains 
are in sympathy with Fascism. 

But there has been a powerful 
Italian group in the Argentine 
for many years, and an even 
more powerful German com¬ 
munity. These elements have 
played cleverly upon the pride of 
Argentine politicians \yho do not 
like to be reminded that Britain 
built their railways and the 
USA gave much material help 
in the further development of 
the great wealth of the Republic. 
But, most of all, perhaps, certain 
Argentine' politicians resent any 
reminder of the obvious truth of 
their dependence upon Britain 
and the USA, through the 
Monroe Doctrine, for the integ¬ 
rity and safety of their country. 


Though the Monroe Doctrine 
of 1823, by which the United 
States forbade future colonisa¬ 
tion of the American continents 
by any European Power, was 
thought to be directed specially 
against Great Britain, we 
accepted it whole-heartedly. It 
Was, indeed, the strength of the 
British Navy which made it 
possible for the Monroe Doctrine 
to be upheld when at last the 
rising colonial ambitions of 
Kaiser Wilhelm brought the first 
active threat to South Ameidcan 
independence. 

Before and after the last war, 
German penetration into the 
Argentine was steady and 
poisonous. After Mussolini's rise 
to power the Italian element in 
the • population, quiet and loyal 
until then, joined the German 
intrigues which Hitler brought to 
a head. It is the mischief- 
mongering of Nazis and Fascists 
in Argentina, coupled with the 
ambitions of self-seeking poli¬ 
ticians, that has turned the 
Argentine Government against 
democracy, and, as things are 
today, forfeited the right of 
Argentina to • any real future 
leadership in South American 
affairs. But for the Monroe 
Doctrine, but for Britain and the 
USA, it would be a poor look¬ 
out for independence in Argen¬ 
tina today. 


For Valour 


r^HE devotion to duty of Flight- 
Sergeant Arthur Aaron is 
unsurpassed even among the V C 
stories of this war. 

Bom at Leeds 21 years ago, 
Flight-Sergeant Aaron was pilot 
of a Stirling attacking Turin on 
August 12. The bomber was 
shot up by a fighter, three of 
its engines being hit, the wind¬ 
screen shattered, and other 
damage suffered that made it 
hard to control. The navigator 
was killed and other members of 
the crew wounded, among them 
the pilot. His right arm was use¬ 
less, he was hit in the lung, and 
his jaw broken; and as he fell 
over the controls the plane dived 
several thousand feet. 

At 3000 feet the flight engineer 
regained control, and then 
Flight-Sergeant Aaron, unable to 
speak, made signs for the bomb- 
aimer to take over in an attempt 
to fly the bomber to safety. The 

£13,250,000 a 
Day For War 

In six minutes of an autumn 
day, the House of Commons 
voted a further £1250,000,000 for 
war expenses. This sum, Sir 
John Anderson, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, explained, 
would foot the bill for the war 
until the middle of February 
next. The war. is now costing- 
roundly £13,250,000 per day. 

We are unable to say to what 
extent expenditure will decrease 
when peace comes. The armed 
service's will cost less, but they 
are likely to be established on a 
larger scale than ever before in 
peace in * our history. 


pilot was then given morphia 
and, rallying after a while, he 
insisted on being lifted back into 
his seat.. He tried hard to take 
control, but he was too weak. He 
continued to help, however, by 
writing instructions with his left- 
hand, though exhausted and in 
terrible pain. 

Five hours after leaving the 
target the flare-path at Bone air¬ 
field in Algeria was seen, and four 
attempts to land there were 
% made under the direction* of 
Aaron; at the fifth' attempt he 
was so near collapse * that the 
crew restrained him and the 
bomb-aimer made the landing. 

Flight-Sergeant- Aaron died 
nine hours afterwards, all chance 
of recovery having been sacri¬ 
ficed because as captain of his 
craft he had exerted himself to 
the utmost, and to the end. He 
had knowingly given up his life 
for his fello\wmen. 

An Engine Shares 

V THE HQNOUR 

General Dobbie, Malta’s much¬ 
loved ~ Governor during her 
darkest days r went to Euston 
Station the other day with his 
wife to conduct a ceremony after 
their own hearts. This was the 
renaming of the L M S locomotive 
Malta, as Malta, G C, as a tribute 
to the world’s most gallant 
island. 

On the footplate were two 
heroes, though not from Malta. 
One wa& the driver, Mr John N. 
Gregory, who won the M M in 
the last war. The other was his 
fireman, Charles Russell, who 
was at Dunkirk. 
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GHOTI SPELLS 


FISH 


Gay Dogs From Calabar 


JProfessor Daniel Jones, of the 
Phonetic Department : of 
University College, strongly advo¬ 
cates the reform of spelling, and 
holds that if we adopted it we 
should save children a year of 
schooling. He points out that a 
new and reformed spelling could 
be arranged with 24 consonants 
and six vowels. 

Thus, we could invent new 
letters to represent CH and TH, 
and employ a long S for SH 
and a long Z for ZU, the middle 
sound of the word measure. 

He raised much laughter by 
pointing out that the word fish 
could be spelt GHOTI by our 
present ramshackle methods. We 
have only to take the GH as pro¬ 
nounced F in the word cough, 
take the O out of women where ■ 
we commonly make it stand for 
I, Take the TI from any word 
ending in TION in which it 
stands for SH. So you get ghoti 
to spell fish! This may sound a 
little mad, but it is not, of course, 
madder than many of the spell¬ 
ings in common use. 

Some verses in a recent Bran 
Tub gave many of our curiosities 
in spelling and pronunciation. . 

PLEASANT SURPRISE 

The trustees of the Faversham 
Municipal Charities had a 
pleasant surprise at their last 
meeting, when' a letter was read 
from a farmer who occupies one 
of their farms. 

This man, explaining that “agri¬ 
culture had improved,” offered to 
surrender his lease and to enter 
into a new agreement. His offer 
meant that he would in future be 
willing to pay £150 a year for his 
farm, against the £100 laid down 
by the original lease. 


gix hundred dogs are coming 
from Nigeria ' to brighten 
Christmas in Aberdeen. But 
they will not delight to bark and 
bite, and they will not want 
bones; for they are toy dogs,, 
made by the "people of Ikot 
Ekpene as gifts for the children 
of Aberdonians of the gallant 
51st Highland Division. 

Ikot Ekpene is a division in 
the Calabar Province of Nigeria, 
part of the Palm Oil Belt with a 
big native population.. But it has 
a Literary Club, and in this same 
club originated the charming 
idea of sending toys to the 
children of fighting-men far 
across the sea. 

Africa is now free from Axis 
tyranny, but British soldiers have . 


GRATITUDE 


fought and died to set her free; 
and these good African people in 
their club could not help -wonder¬ 
ing what sort of a Christmas the 
children of the fighting-men 
would have, in the fifth winter 
of war, in a land where toys were 
scarce. Here surely was a chance 
to show practical sympathy. 

White children love toys, and 
they also love dogs; and so Ikot 
Ekpene would send them toy 
dogs. With the promise of 
Government help to smooth 
such difficulties as shipping; the 
chiefs, and the people, and the 
children set to work. But things 
were not easy at first. Raffia to 
make the toys was plentiful, but 
experience in making them was 
scarce. The first animal pro¬ 


duced was a mystery—a quad¬ 
ruped perhaps, but hardly a dog, 
and though it had four legs it 
hadn’t a leg to stand on; it was 
in a continual state of collapse. 

„ However, experiments' con¬ 
tinued, and the breed improved. 
The dogs began to look like dogs 
(compact and companionable, 
even if without pedigree), and as 
their shape became more canine 
so did their colours grow more 
splendid. The dogs that leave 
West African shores and embark 
for Aberdeen will bring much 
colour to the Granite City. 
Saffron and gold, mauve and 
pink, bright blue and emerald, 
are these gay dogs from Calabar; 
and they will bring enchantment 
to many a child. 


All the, time the crew- of the 
submarine Seal .were on active 
service, and throughout their 
three and a half years captivity 
as prisoners of war, they have 
been adopted and cared for by 
their little namesake village of 
Seal, near Sevenoaks, in Kent. 
The villagers have sent them, 
together with local prisoners of 
war, frequent and regular parcels 
of comforts and letters,, and a 
firm friendship has been estab¬ 
lished between the submarine’s 
crew, .'their families, and the 
village. 

So much do the submarine 
crew value this friendship that, 
as a gesture of gratitude, they 
have collected among themselves 
between £200 and £300 as a gift 
to Seal village. The seamen 
have warmly approved the sug¬ 
gestion that, after the war, their 
gift shall provide a section of a. 
greatly-needed sports pavilion 
on the village recreation ground, 
with a plaque suitably inscribed. 



Seabees on the Tight-Rope 

Men of a US Navy Construction Battalion crossing a gap on a hastily-erected cable 
bridge during training. The task of the Seabees, as they are popularly known, is 
to set up harbour works, gun positions, and so on, after landing bn hostile shores 


ANIMAL ESSAY 

Write what you can about 
Animals as' servants and com¬ 
panions of Man. 

That is the subject of the 
annual Prize. Essay * Competition 
of the Scottish Society for .the. 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. • 
Every schoolboy or girl can take 
part, and to know that over 650 
book prizes were awarded last 
year may be extra encouragement. 
The essays must be sent to the 
Society by May 15, 1944. If further 
information , is required please 
write to the Secretary, at 19 
Melville Street, Edinburgh, 3. 


REINFORCEMENTS 


THE UNBEATABLE 


Praise For the Parachute Girl 


JTrom a German prison-camp a 
Coastal Command pilot has 
written to his wife, asking her to 
thank the. W A A F who packed ‘ 
his parachute. For it saved his 
life! 

! Time and again our , flying- 
men, as they bale out, bless the 
girls who pack the parachutes. 
The parachute, perfectly finished 
for its job, must be packed into 
the smallest possible space, for 
an airman carries his essential 
needs in the closest compass, but 
at the same time it must be 
packed so skilfully that it will 
open without a hitch when the 
cord is pulled. 


Unless the appliance, has been 
packed with the. greatest care, 
according to the “drill” laid 
down by experts, it will not re¬ 
spond to the airman’s tug, and 
he will fall to his death.. Such 
things have happened, but not 
often in the RAF, because the 
girls of the W A A F see to it that 
they. do not happen. The 
,WAAFs who pack the para¬ 
chutes are all picked for their 
dexterity and intelligence, and 
they bring to their all-important 
task an unflagging loyalty and 
devotion which keeps them up to 
perfection. Much depends on 
them, and they know it. 


This story of a cat arid her 
family comes from the New Zea¬ 
land Forces in the Middle East. 

When unpacking a new motor 
one day the soldiers were very 
surprised to see some American 
reinforcements jump out of the 
case—a cat and five kittens! The 
kittens were in good health, but 
their mother was very weak. The 
motors are usually covered in 
grease, but this one had been 
licked clean, in fact polished. 

After being fed for a few days 
the cat and her kittens became 
very frisky. 

The freight had come from 
AmeriCa by air, and, according to 
the date on the case, Mrs Cat (Confessing 
and family had been inside it for ~ ' 

three weeks. 


RIVALRY IN 
THE STY 

JJere is a problem for members 
of our Young Farmers’ Clubs. 
Why do two pigs in one sty 
thrive better than two pigs. in 
two separate sties? A grown-up 
farmer, skilled in such matters, 
has been telling us what he 
believes to be the reason. 

When two pigs are together 
each conduces, by its presence, to 
the well-being of the other. Pig 
likes the company of pig. That, 
however, the farmer holds, is but 
secondary, the primary effect 
arising from competition. 

The solitude of pig A, living 
alone, might lead to loss of appe¬ 
tite, but the company of pig B 
stimulates the desire of pig A to 
secure as much as possible of the 
contents of the trough, and, “eat¬ 
ing against each other,” says 
the farmer, they clear up every 
speck of their provender. The 
mere jostling for titbits is good 
for the physical condition of 
both. Together pig A and pig B 
do twice as'well, putting on flesh 
and growing big, as they do when, 
each is left lethargic in Un¬ 
challenged possession of solitary 
sty, trough, and food. 

FIRING THE STIDDY 

A tremendous welcome awaited 
Lord Normanby, a repatriated 
prisoner - of war from Germany, 
when he returned to his- home at, 
Mulgrave Castle,' near' Whitby. 
Thousands of people greeted him 
at Whitby Station and along the 
four-mile route to the castle, 
while ' the blacksmiths of. the 
neighbourhood welcomed him by 
firing' the stiddy, that is, filling 
the anvil hole. with gunpowder 
and inserting a red-hot steel bar 
to explode it. 

THE GEOPHONE 

Rockbursts are one .of the 
greatest hazards of hard-rock 
mining. They sometimes occur 
with little or no warning and 
overwhelm the - unfortunate 
miners working at great depth. 

A Canadian seismologist, Dr 
Ernest A. Hodgson of Ottawa, 
has developed a device known as 
the Geophone, which gives warn¬ 
ing of approaching calamity. Dr 
Hodgson and his technical ex¬ 
perts have worked nearly a mile 
below the surface of Lake Shore 
mine at Kirkland Lake in 


Many stories have been told of 
the cheerful way in which our 
people overcome shortages caused .Ontario in making their experi- 


by the war. 

Now there comes from a Kent 
village the story of a &eventy-year- 
old woman who wanted her 
garden hedge trimmed, but had 
neither a man to do the job nor 
proper tools. Armed with an old 
table-knife and a piece of flint for 
a sharpener, she set to work. The 
trimming took a long time, and 
the old lady was very tired at the 
end of it, but she won—Jier hedge 
was trimmed. 


ments. 

Delicate instruments are em¬ 
bedded deep within the rock 
walls of the mine cuts, and they 
“listen” to the murmurings 
made by the rock under terrific 
pressure. These sounds are 
amplified as much as 500,009 
times and recorded. Thus mine 
foremen receive ample warning 
of impending danger and are 
able to get their men away. 


The Gold and the Notes 


NO WOODEN SHOES 
FOR CHILDREN 

The Board of Trade has decided 
that- wpoden-soled. shoes are not 
to be made for children. 

The reason is a good one, and 
fairly obvious. There- is no “give ” 
in .a wooden sole, and its use 
might shape a child’s soft foot, in 
the wrong way. After the age of 
15, when the human foot has be¬ 
come set,-it cannot be harmed by 
wooden soles. So they will be 
made for the over-fifteens. 


that she had not 
had a golden sovereign for 
years, a C N grown-up reader 
recently produced two £5 bank¬ 
notes. “Even these one does 
not often see nowadays,” she 
added. In the conversation that 
followed the question was asked, 
“How many such notes-does it 
take to equal the weight of a 
sovereign?” 

The answer can come only 
from a bank today, for none of 
us is, or should be, in a position 
to make the test, the gold coins 
having been called in. Many 
people have been puzzled by the 
same query. One, an accountant, 


given to trie handling of money, 
put the number of notes as high 
as three hundred. 

The fact is that a sovereign, 
which contains rather more 
than 123 grains, is equal in 
weight to seven five-pound notes. 
With the lapse of time there 
might be’a slight v difference, for 
a note long in use increases in 
weight owing to the dirt that 
collects upon its surface, where¬ 
as a sovereign, by long use, loses 
weight. When gold pieces were 
current coin the banks withdrew 
any sovereign whose weight had 
declined to 122 grains. It had to 
be ivorth its weight in gold! 
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The Great Waste Crime 


four-hour day in a four-day reported that the known waste.of 


Spell it With a V 

gASic English will not be of 
much help to our Russian 
ally in acquainting himself with 
our tongue, because the Russian 
alphabet has tiiore letters than 
ours, and some of the letters 
do not mean the same. 

For example there is no W, 
and its place is taken by V;, 
and as Mr Samuel Weller, Senior, 
advisjed his son, " Spell it with a 
V, Samivel,” so the Russians 
spell Mr Wendell Willkie’s name 
as Vendel Vilkie. „ 


week would maintain the whole 
population of the United States 
on a standard far higher than has 
yet been attained if only we zvere 
able to eliminate ivaste. \ 

That is a staggering, almost 
fantastic statement/but it has 
the backing of authority and it 
was aptly quoted by Sir James 
Marchant in a letter to the 
Daily Telegraph urging that the 
control of waste be extended and 
made permanent. 

Pointing ,out that our own 
salvage campaigns have worked 
wonders. Sir James underlines 


And Russia is showing the his case for continuing control by 
world that V stands for Victory, citing'the findings of two Ameri- 
^ can investigations into waste, 

* both made before the war. One 
OFFICIAL JARGON was by the Federated Engineer- 
JguREAUCRACY forms a happy; ing Societies, who came to the 


hunting ground for collectors 
qf prose gems. Here is a rare 
example from the literary output 
of the New Zealand Ministry of 
Food, sent to us by a reader in 
the Dominion. Its purpose is 
to define the term " rhubarb 
grower,” and this is how a gifted 
official does it: “A grower in 
relation to any rhubarb includes 
any person in whom the property 
in the rhubarb is vested before 
the severance thereof from the 
land;” , 

So Whitehall is not alone in 
its curiofis - examples of the 
King's English ! 

© 

, Plain Food is Good 
Food 

(Vur strict rationing is surely 
teaching us, children as 
well as growmups, to eat what 
is set before us whether we like 
it or not. 

The business of shopping alone 
is sufficiently tedious, without 
the housewife having the dis¬ 
appointment of her family refus¬ 
ing the meals she prepares. 
The really kind mother will say 
firmly, ” Then you must go 
without.” There will certainly 
he second thoughts next time. 

Our food is plainer than it 
was, but it seems to be better for 
us and there is sufficient. So 
we are learning to eat more 
wisely and to make less of a 
fetish of food. 


• striking conclusions quoted above. 
The other was by Mr Stuart 


natural resources by physical 
count,' amounted in a year to 
750 million tons of coal, a billion 
barrels of oil, 600 billion cubic 
feet of natural gas, 50 million 
horse-power of water power, and 
five billion cubic feet of lumber. 

Waste of Resources, Waste of 
Man-Power, Waste of Time, 
Waste, Waste, Waste. It is a 
dismal story in a World of Want. 
Never again must we be allowed 
to slip back into those careless, 
prodigal habits—throwing away 
here, throwing away there, half¬ 
using here, half-wasting there, 
Wilful waste makes woeful want, 
says the old proverb; and. 
careless waste no less. 

We heartily *support Sir James' 
Marchant in his plea for the 
extension of control of waste into 
the more ample days of peace. 
The ‘alternative would be ar 


Chase, working with the Labour, denial of^all that experience has. 
Bureau of New York, and he taught us. 


© 


Threatened Football 
Pitches 

Qespite the recorded decline 


NO 


.. © 

COUPONS 


A repatriated prisoner^of-Avar 
mentions that an old suit of 


in coal production, there 
has been a sufficient wartime 
spurt in coal output in the 
narrow valleys of South Wales 
to produce slag heaps which 
threaten certain Rugby football 
pitches. 

For example, at Crumlin in 
Monmouthshire, Kay Field has 
been partly covered by a slag 
tip. In some South Wales min¬ 
ing centres very few flat open 
spaces are left in the coal valleys, 
and this sometimes means the 
disappearance of Rugby football 
from certain districts. 

We hope the clever Welsh 
teams will succeed in retaining 
these playgrounds. Of course 
transport and labour, are not 
available in wartime, but it 
should be possible later to 
utilise the slag for fillirig-in 
disused quarries and gravel pits 
which disfigure the countryside 
elsewhere. 

- © 

JUST AN IDEA , 

Tile worship, of God t wrote 
William Blake , is honouring His 
gifts in other men , each according 
to his genius. 


Under the Editor's Table 

Peter Puck 
Wants to 
Know 


A FIRM says that if you 
send them your 
clothes they will £urn 
them. And return them. 
□ 

JJhere ares two Ger~ 
manys y declares a 
writer. One is more than 
enough . 

a 

An Englishman^ never 
forgets that he 
is English. ’ Especially 
if he tries to speak a 
foreign language. 

. E . 

N • M P . says he has 
taught in every type 
of school. Not in a school 
of porpoises ? 



If razor blades 
are sold at 
cut prices 


\yE should rebuild our 
cities with an eye 
to beauty. And some 
bricks. 

□ . ‘ - 

JfoNDON sirens are be¬ 
ing fitted, zaith elec¬ 
tric li eaters . T h ose . wh o 
hear them keep cool. 

3 

Some . -children travel 
• long distances to 
school. Not. always 
the ones • that will go 
far. 

3 

J yooDEN houses may 
be built after the 
ivar. We shall need a 
Housing Board . 


pyjamas dyed by one of the 
prisoners and reshaped into an 
evening dress suit was the most 
treasured “ prop ” for the camp 
theatricals. 

A protest against the market¬ 
ing of coupon-free articles classi¬ 
fied as blankets and dust-sheets, 
but made of suiting and dress 
materials has been sent to the 
Board of Trade by the Bespoke 
Tailors' Guild. 

We commend our brave pris¬ 
oners of Avar for their ingenuity 
in most difficult circumstances. 
It is, of course, a far simpler 
matter to make clothes out of 
new material which, after all, 
Avas produced for that purpose, 
call it blanket or dust-sheet. We 
also commend the- Bespoke 
Tailors' Guild for their protest. 

, © 

Only the Best 

HThe engineer smiled-. He had 
heard the same question 
before, many times. Everybody 
Avho Avas not 0 in the ltnoAv'' 
seemed puzzled and began mak¬ 
ing inquiries when men came 
ruthlessly to remove iron railings 
and gates of exquisite design. 

“ Why is it,” the A\oman 
asked, “ that the iron Avork of 
our fences and gateways is being 
taken aAvay as salvage Avliile 
there are tons and tons of scrap 
lying unAvanted on derelict mines 
and abandoned Avorkings ? Why 
not .clear that old junk first ? ” 

” Well, you see,” he replied, 
quietly, “ only the best iron can 
be fashioned into those beautiful 
shapes, and that is Avhat the 
country needs.” 

Only the best! Only the 
best of our manhood go to the 
Front, fly in the planes, and man 
the ships ! Only the*best efforts 
on the Home Front—in the 
factory, on the farm, down the 
mine, and in a thousand and 
one other avenues of National 
Service—can * achieve final 
Victory 1 


The Children’s 



Statesman and Baby 


When she grows up little Angela Petrina Hugo will be very proud 
of this picture. It shows her in the arms of her very famous 
godfather.Field-Marshal Smuts at her christening the other day at 
St George's, Hanover Square. Angela's father. Group Captain 
Peter Hugo, is on service in the.Mediterranean theatre of war. 


Countless Means to One End 


^Then work has to be done 
children do not lag behind 
their elders. Indeed, they often 
, set the pace, and when it comes 
to raising money they show an 
ingenuity certainly not surpassed 
by their parents. The records of 
the Red Cross and St John Fund, 
for instance, reveal an astonish¬ 
ing variety of ways in Avhich 
children have helped in this Avar. 

Many of these money-raising 
methods are, of course, merely 
the methods of grown-ups— 
plays, concerts, bazaars, garden 
parties, making toys ami other 
things, giving earnings from odd 
jobs, collections—their name is 
legion; and though youthful 
enthusiasm often lifts them 
above the commonplace, they 
call for no special comment. 

’But there are many other 
methods of helping charity in 


THE COTTAGE BEAUTIFUL 


rpHE National Trust is inviting 
architects to compete in 
designs lor cottages in the beauti-- - 
ful village of West Wycombe, 
Bucks. This village * is an un¬ 
spoiled example of 16th .and 17th 
century traditional architecture 
with local materials. It lies just 
beyond High Wycombe, on the 
London-Oxford road. 

In 1934 the National Trust 
acquired a considerable part of' 
the village, and has' since bought 
more. A small factory, which 
stood by the main road has been 
demolished and the competition 
is concerned with designs for cot- 


. n 
it 
. c 
it 


which children have shown great 
originality and delightful in¬ 
genuity. Some show great self- 
sacrifkJe, as Avhen a child gives 
her birthday presents. Qthers 
reveal a resourcefulness as amus¬ 
ing as it is amazing, and we can 
have nothing but admiration for 
the London schoolboy who 
helped charity by charging other 
schoolboys a halfpenny to look at 
his white mouse, and a penny to 
stroke it, or for the Cheshire 
boys who raised five shillings by 
giving pickaback rides round the 
playground, at four times. round 
for a penny. 

If necessity be the Mother of 
Invention the cause of Charity 
must be the Father. Certainly 
the children of Britain can be as 
proud of their efforts for the Red 
Cross as the Red Cross is grateful 
for them. 


tages for this cleared site. The 
cottages are to be for- working- 
class tenants, and it is hoped that 
they-will be a real contribution 
to the beauty of the village and 
to the problem of cottage design. 

Special consideration is to be 
given to the interior arrange¬ 
ment and fittings. Three prizes 
of 100-guineas, 30 guineas, and 20 
' guineas respectively are offered, 
and it is hoped to erect the cot¬ 
tages soon after the war. 

Architects can secure par¬ 
ticulars from the - National Trust, 
7, Buckingham Palace Gardens, 
London, S W 1. 
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Life in Germany Today 


All the world is anxious 
** disillusionment of the 
despair and revolt; and stories 
repatriated from the prison 
right on what is happening in 

One soldier said to a news¬ 
paper correspondent that in 1940 
L he camp guards were arrogant 
and confident, especially those 
vho were members of - the Nazi 
partyi “ You. could always tell 
f a soldier belonged to the Nazi 
'‘arty,” remarked an officer, “ by 
lis bullying manner." The spirit 
)f bullying is evaporating 
■apidly. The younger men are 
3eing drafted to more serious 
iuties and are being replaced by 
hen who have been on the 
Russian front and who show all 
he . indications of a chastening 
xperience. One private said 
hat at his camp men of 50 to -60 
“’ears of_age, some of whom had 
.ost an eye or a limb, were acting 
is guards. 

Another man emphasised the 
jay humour of the British 
Tommy ' which irritated the 
Germans. At one camp the Ger- 
nans put up' a map of Europe 
nd wrote across it Germany in 
[942. The Tommies coloured 
Germany red and wrote across 
t’ The British Empire in 19-43. 
t was removed with a display of 
Tath and caused chuckling for 
any a day. They-never could 
it the British soldiers down in 
tck-chat. 

A bombardier from Tyneside 
id that for a time he worked 
. a glass factory and so came in 
>uch with civilians. His im- 
;ession was that they did not 
ow care who won the war so 
>ng as ,it came to an end 
oeedily. They had lost all faith 
i a glorious victory, and the 
der men who went through the 
.st war were, in'the light of the 
ast experience, highly sceptical 
f the news put out by their own 
Government. Was the Hitler 
?gend failing? he was asked. He 
lought so because the mention 
1 Hitler’s name usually pro- 
oked a shrug or a grimace, but 
he people were so scared of the 


to know how soon the gradual 
German people will break into 
brought home by British soldiers 
camps of Germany shed some 
that unhappy land. 

Gestapo that they dare not give 
their views utterance. “And 
didn’t they envy us our Red 
Cross parcels,” he added. 

Another picture of Germany is 
provided by'a correspondent of a 
famous Swiss newspaper, the 
Gazette de Lausanne, who has 
been reporting on his recent stay 
inside Germany. He says: 
“German morale and confidence 
have completely vanished since 
last winter. This is less due to 
the unfavourable military de¬ 
velopment on the eastern and 
southern fronts, which are only 
secondary causes, than to the 
unceasing Allied ail* offensive. It 
is impossible to exaggerate the 
disastrous effect of the British 
and American raids on German 
morale. - . 

“ People stand in queues in res¬ 
taurants to receive .their daily 
food rations, but never in groups 
to listen to the radio,” the corre¬ 
spondent continues. “When 
Hitler last broadcast in an.- ex¬ 
tremely critical hour his voice 
was probably heard by more 
listeners abroad than in Ger¬ 
many. I saw thousands * of 
people leave Berlin at that hour 
and endless queues at the cinema 
pay-boxes. But in the huge 
Triumph Cafe, where the speech 
was specially broadcast through 
loudspeakers,. only seven list¬ 
eners and the orchestra * were 
present. 

“Berlin today looks empty 
and sad. All the shop windows 
in the Kiirfurstendamm have 
been smashed, the big cafes con¬ 
verted into S S barracks, the 
shops cleaned out, and the 
squares and parks criss-crossed 
with trenches." 

So as the black fifth winter of 
war descends on Germany we 
may expect deeper and deeper 
gloom among her war-guilty 
people until, the coming of final 
and inevitable defeat. 


Forest of Remembrance 


^ new forest as a war memorial 
to the brave men and gallant 
hips which so largely achieved 
he miracle of Dunkirk is pro- 
>osed by the Men of the Trees 
Society. The forest would be 
Wanted near the Kent coast from 
vhich this immortal armada set 
orth to the beaches of Dunkirk 
nd so changed history. 

This unique and lovely war 
lemorial is*, the idea of Mrs 
iorence Bigland, a supporter of 
he Men of the Trees Society, 
dio sent, to its Council a gift of 
ifty pounds to b'uy a thousand 
rees to begin the Forest of Re- 
lembrance, Mrs Bigland sug- 
ests that the forest shall be 


named Dunkirk, and shall largely 
consist of hardwood trees of the 
species- mainly used to build the. 
ships which went on that glorious 
mission. 

Already other lovers of trees 
have signified enthusiasm for 
this project, which forms part of 
a special scheme organised by the 
Men of the Trees for the replace¬ 
ment of Britain’s timber felled 
for war ' purposes and as a 
memorial to the men who gave - 
their lives. 

Nothing signifies the freedom 
and beauty for which they died 
more than trees, and their plant¬ 
ing is to be commended as an 
ideal war memorial. 


The Plain-and-Purl Man 


n an. Italian cafe in the heart 
of London a friend of the C N 
rerheard an amusing conversa- 
on. * The speaker was a man 
do ut 40, a skilled workman of 
ime kind, and he was not hiding 
is ‘light under the proverbial 
ishel as he boasted to the 
aitL;ess about his skill in knit- 
ng, of all things! 

In the past year, he said, he 
id knitted four jumpers for his 
Lfe and two pullovers for him¬ 


self, all in his spare time. He 
took no more than a week to 
make himself a pair of socks, 
and he had a woollen pullover 
half-finished for the “nipper.” 

“I have knitted ever since I 
was 11 years old,” he went on. 
“ Let’s have another cup of tea.” 

The waitress made it,a strong 
one. This, she thought, must be 
one of those ideal husbands she" 
rarely heard about.. Ho deserved 
a good cup of tea. 



All, All Are Miracles 


Our Countryside 

'Y'iiere is no drama, no romance, 
no tragedy in fiction that 
can match the life of England’s 
countryside. For those profound 
events that shape the history of 
a nation, or for the moving life 
of great and simple folk from 
hour to hour, it is incomparable. 

. No lifetime can exhaust it; none 
of us can see or know all the 
wonder/to be seen and known 
about our own . land. It grows 
upon us as we travel. In ho other 
land are we beckoned on- from 
scene to scene, from surprise to 
surprise, as in our ten thousand 
little places. Arthur Mee 

To George Peabody 

Now that we are 'all thinking of 
better homes for the people it may not 
be amiss to remember this tribute to 1 
George Peabody, the good American 
who endowed the Peabody Buildings 
for the poor of London 80 years ago. 

D ankrupt— our pockets inside 
out. 

Empty of words to speak his 
praises, 

Worcester and Webster up the 
spout. 

Dead broke of laudatory phrases! 
But wiry with flowery speeches 
tease; ( 

With vain superlatives distress 
. him ? 

Has language better words than 
these ? , 

The friend of all his race , God 
bless him l 

A simple prayer, but words 
more sweet 

By human lips were never 
uttered*' 

Since Adam left the country seat 
Where angel wings around him 
fluttered. 

The’ old look on with ■tear- 
dimmed eyes, 1 
The children cluster to caress 
him. 

And every voice unbidden cries, 
The friend of all his race , God 
bless him ! 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 

Torment of the Helpless 

VVTiiat is. it that moves our very 
W hearts and -sickens us so 
much at cruelty to animals ? It is 
the cowardice and tyranny of which 
they are the victims. There is 
something so very * dreadful, so 
Satanic in tormenting those who 
have never * harmed us, and who* 
cannot defend themselves; who 
are so utterly in our power. 

Cardinal Newman 

THIS VILLAGE 

Thus village, black and white, 
can have no match. 
Nestling, secluded, round its 
* ancient green ; 

The roofs, now silvered in the 
moon’s thin light. 

With growing weight of cen¬ 
turies are worn. 

The overhanging eaves, the huge 
oak beams, 

The diamond windows, hooded 
doorways, dark 

With shadows of the people of 
the past— 

These captivate the soul with 
Fancy’s chain. T. Pittaway 


s to me, I know of nothing 
else but miracles, 

Whether I walk the streets of 
Manhattan, * 

Or dart my sight over, the roofs 
of houses toward the sky. 

Or wade with naked feet along 
the beach just in the edge of 
the water. 

Or stand under trees in the 
woods, 

Or talk by day with anyone I love. 

Or sit at table at dinner with the 
rest. 

Or look at strangers opposite me 
riding in the car. 


Or watch honey-bcCs busy 
around the hive of a summer 
forenoon, 

Or animals feeding in the 
fields. 

Or birds, or the wonderfulness 
of insects in the air. 

Or the wonderfulness of the 
sundown, or of stars shining so 
quiet and bright. 

Or the exquisite delicate thin 
curve of the new moon in 
spring ; 

These with the rest, one and all, 
are to me miracles. 

Walt Whitman *. 


Qualities That Make For Greatness 


Jf we arc to be worthy of our. 

deliverance and fulfil our 
destiny to our Empire and the 
people of Europe we shall need 
many qualities in those difficult 
days after the war—-courage, 
unselfishness, singleness of pur¬ 
pose, dynamic leadership, .and a 
sense of values that really count. 

But there is one other quality 
we shall need too—a spirit of 
adventure and initiative. Never 
let that disgraceful banner of 
Safety First fly ’again from our 
national masthead, and don’t 
let us have too much talk about 


security ; security for those who 
need it, for the young, the old, 
the sick, and those who have 
fallen by the wayside in the battle 
of life ; but for the rest of us 
adventure and the chances that 
come from a restless spirit and 
high courage. . 

These are the qualities for 
which our Empire and the world 
will look in the post-war years ; 
these are the qualities which 
made us a great imperial people, 
and these the only qualities 
which will keep us such., 

. Captain L. D. Gammans, M P 


A Prayer in a Dark Hour 


thou unknown Almighty 
^ Cause ' 

Of all my hope and fear! 

In whose dread presence, ere an 
hour, 

Perhaps I must appear ! 

If I have wandered in those 
paths ; 

Of life I ought to. shun ; 

As something, loudly in my 
breast. 

Remonstrates I have done ; 

Thou know’st that Thou hast 
formed me 

With passions wild and strong; 

THE GREAT MAN 

Tx is easy in the world to live after 
* the world’s opinion ; it is easy 
in solitude to livc^after -our own; 
but the great man is he who in the 
midst of the crowd keeps with 
perfect, sweetness the independence 
of solitude. Emerson 1 


And listening to their witching 
voice 

Has often led me wrong. 

Where human weakness has 
come short. 

Or frailty stept aside. 

Do thou, All-Good ! for such 
Thou art, 

In shades of darkness hide. 

Where ‘ with 'intention I have 
erred. 

No other plea I have, 

But Thou art good ; and Good¬ 
ness still 

Delighteth to forgive. . 

Robert Burns 

Complete Surrender 

T’ake from us now, O God, all 
tediousness of spirit, all im¬ 
patience and unquietness. Let us 
possess ourselves in patience and 
yield our souls and bodies unto Thy 
hands, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, Jeremy Taylor,'1613-67 








TLJIC CMTI Akin The thirteenth-century church of 
f no CBULnliU St Michael, Brentor, on Dartmoor ' 
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War in the Jungle 

TSJot a day goes by but we hear of the war in the Pacific/ of 
^ advances in New Guinea, or of fresh landings in the 
Solomons. But few of us have any knowledge of the kind of war 
it is, or of the kind of country it is being waged in; and it is to 
remedy this that the Ministry of Information has organised Jungle 
Front, an exhibition now in the provinces. 


Jungle Front gives a compre¬ 
hensive picture of the strangest 
battleground of all—the steam- 
■ing jungles of the South Pacific, 
just below .the Equator. Big 
maps show the relationship of 
Japan with all the battle terrain 
in the Indian and Pacific oceans 
where she struck with all her 
specially-trained troops; and fine 
photographs show the sort .of 
men—smiling, husky Americans 
and Britons, Dutchmen, New 
Zealanders, Australians, and 
dark-skinned Papuans—who are 
pitting their wits and their cour¬ 
age against the Japs. 

We are shown the formidable 
country in which they fight, the 
jungle-clad islands, the densely- 
overgrown tropical forests, the 
crocodile-haunted waters, the 
malarial swamps; and models of 
the dysentery fly and the malaria 
mosquito are reminders of'foes 
even more insidious than the 


ing our warriors slowly but 
steadily to push the Japs back— 
how supplies. come by sea, how 
fresh troop landings are made, 
how new airfields are laid in the 
mud, how supplies are dropped 
by parachute in response to calls 
by radio, or smoke signals, or 
flares. We are shown the actual 
supplies, even to the tin of steak 
and kidney pudding, which 
descend from the sky,, as manna 
to the needy-. 

The different kinds of weapons 
used by our men are here, 
together with the face-veil for 
jungle concealment, and the felt- 
soled boots for noiseless move¬ 
ment in country that is just as 
ideal for snipers, as it is difficult 
for mechanised warfare. 

We should all know more about 
the conditions the war in the 
Pacific imposes on brave men, 
far from home. This exhibition, 
revealing the. Jungle Front in its 


Japs, against whom unending.' primeval silence,*savage and un¬ 


war is waged every minute of the 
day and night.* 

The exhibition reveals some of 
the ways in which the resources 
of the United Nations are help- 


healthy, is a real attempt to 
give us a better understanding of 
those conditions. Nobody on the 
Home Front who sees it will ever 
again talk glibly of slow progress. 


By Liner or By Plane? 


"Enterprise is being shown by 
, the shipowners who have 
decided to add air transport to 
their shipping services. 

The five principal British ship¬ 
ping firms engaged in passenger 
and cargo trade between Britain 
and-South America are forming 
a separate company to operate, 
air services between the United 
Kingdom and.the Continent and 
South' America, and the actual 
work will be begun as soon as the 
necessary permits and machines 
are obtained. The five companies 


are the Royal Mail, the Blue Star 
Line, the Pacific Steam Naviga¬ 
tion Company, the Booth Steam¬ 
ship Company, and the Lamport 
and Holt Line. The idea is that 
passengers out and home should 
be offered the choice of travel 
by sea or air. . Shipping com¬ 
panies on other routes have their 
arrangements well advanced. • 
All proposals of the shipowners 
as to air transport must be de¬ 
pendent on the Government’s 
civil aviation policy, which is yet 
to be determined. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


T1CKETY TOOK 




JF 

“ "]“ICKETY tOCk. M 

Says the grandfather 
clock, • v 

And Jennie sits listening to it. 
She wondered a while, 

Then' announced with a smile, 
“ Why, it must be the fingers 
that do it.” 

The Dog in the 
Manger 

Qne day a dog jumped into a 
manger full of hay . and 
lay down to sleep. Presently 
an, ox came up and wanted to 
eat the hay. 

As soon as the dog heard 
him, it sprang up and barked 
furiously. The ox again tried 


to get at the hay, but the dog 
threatened to bite him if he 
came near. 

The - ox then said: “ Why 
will you not let me eat my 
hay? It is of no use to you, 
for you cannot eat it your¬ 
self/’ 

“That doesn’t matter,” 
snarled the dog. “If I can’t 
eat it myself nobody else shall 
have it.” 

Selfishness is one of the 
ugliest faults ive can have . 

Riddle 

^Y HAT coin is doubled in 
value by taking away 
half? Aiiuycjfivii y 

PRAYER 

A MIRACLE it is indeed 
** That deep loithin a, tiny 
seed 

The scent and colour of the 
floioer , 

Are mingled with its growing 
power. 

In grace and beauty may 1 
grow , 

And round me may there ever 
bloiv . 

The fragrance , Lord , Thou 
dosr impart 

To all loho give to Thee their 
heart . David Effaye 


Homes With 
No Bricks 

Living in Caves, by B, G. Harding - 
ham. Nelson & Sons, 3 s. 

\ ir-raid shelters have taken 
away much of the romantic 
aspect of cave-dwellings; never¬ 
theless their attractions are 
many, and to boys and girls, 
particularly, a cave is still a 
model home. 

From time immemorial men 
have found refuge and shelter in 
caves, as they still do; and this 
book, finely illustrated, describes' 
the lives of past and present 
cave-dwellers the world over. 
The author begins with- a racy 
description of his own first cave, 
half hidden in a valley that was 
his happy hunting-ground of 
boyhood. It was actually a hole 
below a hollow oak that served 
as a look-out, the headquarters 
of a group of friends who could 
be Red Indians, or cowboys, or 
shipwrecked mariners just as the 
mood fitted; it was not a real 
cave, but it was the heart’s desire 
of any real boy. 

Troglodytes 

Such a romantic haunt of 
youth is a happy introduction' to 
the lives of real cave-dwellers, 
and interesting chapters follow 
on a Stone Age -family in Kent’s 
Cavern at Torquay; the cliff- 
dwellers of New Mexico, living 
like ants by the Rio Grande; the 
extraordinary Troglodytes. in 
their mysterious underground 
city on the edge of the Sahara— 
the land of Ali Baba and -his 
Forty Thieves. 

Then there are the Bushmen 
painting their pictures on the 
walls of their South African 
caves; the Arabs of Medenine in 
Southern Tunisia, living in 
homes that at first glance are 
like stacks of drain pipes; and, 
far away in the Frozen North, 
Eskimos in earthen huts with 
roofs supported by the jaw-bones 
of whales. There’s no place like 
Home has a literal as well as 
sentimental meaning for all 
these- folk. 

The cave-temples at Ajanta 
and Ellora in India; the burial 
caves of the Pharaohs at Thebes; 
the ’ remarkable Cappadocian 
cone-dwellings in the heart of 
Asia Minor, “standing up like a 
lot of guttering candles”—all 
these, and many others, are 
, described and pictured in graphic 
fashion. Here is a book which 
will be read non-stop by- all 
children, no matter whether 
they have played in a make- 
believe cave under the bed¬ 
clothes, or dreamed of a real cave 
by the sea. 

The Junior 
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Church 


The Man Who Made 
Hungary 

LJungary, the rich agricultural country lying south of 
.. A Czechoslovakia, has been deeply stirred by the surrender 
of,Italy. When Badoglio joined the Allies she recalled her 
Legation from Rome to Budapest, and it is also reported that 
she is bringing home her armies from the Russian front. 


Accrington in Lancashire has 
a children’s church. It is un¬ 
denominational, though the ex¬ 
penses are met by the Oak 
Street Congregational Church. 

This Junior Church was 
opened in 1930, and it is still do-' 
ing well.. Grown-up folk do not 
attend, except two who are pre¬ 
sent to see that all things are 
done decently and in order, and 
on occasions someone to give a 
. ten-minute sermon. The lessons * 
. are read by children, and the 
whole service is conducted by 
them. 

There are, vre believe, other 
Junior Churches in this country. 
They seem to us a- very good 
idea.'nnd one which might well 
be copied. 


Hungary lost much of her 
territory in 1918, and her great 
aim is to emerge from this war a 
bigger country, so her rulers are 
beginning to hope that the ad¬ 
vance of the Allies will quickly 
set her free from German in¬ 
fluence and , re-establish her 
•independence. Racially the 
people of Hungary are distinct 
from their neighbours, and here 
is the story of the man who 
brought them into Europe 
1000 years ago. 

There are heroes .we can only 
see as through a glass darkly, but 
whom we know 7 to have been 
heroes by the work they, accom¬ 
plished. 

Such a hero was Arpad, who 
brought the Hungarian people 
out of the East and conquered 
for them the land which for over 
a thousand years has been their 
home. 

We have no certain knowledge 
of the spot where lay the cradle 
of the Hungarian race, but it is 
believed to be somewhere in the 
south-western region of present- 
day Siberia. Thence, urged by 
want, internal strife, or some 
other cause, a portion of these 
Magyars (as they -were, called 
later), migrated westward. On 
their wanderings they, lived, as 
all nomad people live, by hunt¬ 
ing, fishing, and cattle-breeding. 
When a region ceased to yield 
them and their herds sufficient 
sustenance they sent forth their 
scouts to find fresh fields and 
pastures new. 

Prince of the Tribes 

In this way the Magyars 
became a hardy, , adventurous 
people, good horsemen," good 
fighters, steeled to every danger 
and disciplined to render im¬ 
plicit obedience to their tribal 
chiefs. There were seven of 
these' chiefs, one for each tribe, 
and they were equal in stand¬ 
ing and power except when the 
community was on the move, 
when one of the seven was 
chosen as supreme leader for the 
time being. , 

The system answered so w 7 ell 
that it was decided to make' it 
permanent, and the old chief 
who had brought them out of 
Asia was asked to^ retain the 
leadership, But he answered 
that a younger, stronger man was 
needed to cope with the new 
perils and difficulties that con¬ 
fronted them in their new sur¬ 
roundings, and suggested another 
chief, his son Arpad, to succeed 
him. His advice was taken, and 
Arpad was declared Prince of all 
the tribes. - 

Arpad must, have been en¬ 
dowed with extraordinary quali¬ 
ties to make the other chiefs will¬ 
ing to set him, young as he w r as, 
above themselves. 


He needed to be exceptionally 
brave and wise to save the young 
newly-formed nation whose wel¬ 
fare had been given into his 
hands. The Bulgars attacking 
them, Arpad cast about for some 
less exposed region on which to 
settle his people. ; 

His scouts brought him tidings 
of a marvellous country to the 



Arpad, founder of Hungary 


north-west, where apparently 
boundless reaches of rich pasture 
land were guarded from hostile 
attack by mighty rivers .and 
forest-clad mountain ranges. 
This land, which was sparsely 
populated by Bulgars, Turks, and 
Slavs, he resolved to win for the 
Magyars. . . , 

It was nqt an easy enterprise. 1 
Great strategical skill and an 
extraordinary driving force as 
well as - personal prowess were 
needed before the whole of the 
coveted land could be occupied, 
and the women, children, and 
livestock made to follow the con¬ 
quering warriors across swamps 
and torrents, precipitous passes, 
and all but impenetrable virgin 
forests. It was not till a d 902 
that A 2 ’pad the Conqueror com¬ 
pleted his self-imposed task of 
providing his wandering people 
with a country and a home in 
which they could live and thrive. 

In the five years that followed 
he capped this great achievement 
by a work as great, if not greater: 
the stabilisation of the new 
empire by a wise choice of allies. 
But for his wisdom and foresight 
the Magyars, newcomers in 
Europe and surrounded by alien 
and hostile races, must have 
vanished off the face of the earth. 
Instead, they became recognised 
members of the European nations. 


Allies to Pool Food After the War 


Jt is good that the Allied Food 
Pool, established to arrange 
fair supplies of food to all the 
United Nations, is to be main¬ 
tained for some time after the 
war. It w r ill be necessary care¬ 
fully to guard such supplies for 
some time after the war ends. 
It is impossible yet to say how 
long it will be before the food 


position will be safe. Supplies 
will be rationed. 1 

In announcing this to Parlia¬ 
ment the Food Ministry also 
stated that stocks for the future 
are good and that plans are now 
being made for the autumn and 
winter of 1944. It is being sought 
to provide a greater variety in 
supplies. 
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The Children's Newspaper, November 20, 1943 

As Others 
See Us 

'JHvo visitors to England have 
been passing judgment on 
the people of London. 

One, an Irish friend of the C N, 
having been present , at a great 
occasion in the City, complained 
of ‘what she called the tepid 
response of a small crowd . of 
middle-class people to a timid call 
for three cheers as the departing 
guest appeared in the street. 

“In Northern England, in Scot¬ 
land, or Ireland,” she said “such 
people would have hurrahed 
their hats off, but .you frigid 
Londoners need what the Ameri¬ 
cans call a cheer-leader. ” Asked 
if she had cheered, she replied 
that she had tried to,'but had 
stopped because she was* afraid 
of the sound of her own voice., 
And that, she was assured, is 
what southerners are often afraid 
of in public. Unless inspired by 
numbers they, too, are alarmed 
at the sound of their own voices. 
They are shy, and fearful of 
giving expression to the enthu¬ 
siasm that glows within them. 
But the Irish lady laughingly in¬ 
sists that we are cold, un¬ 
emotional, and unfriendly. 

Now for the second Judgment. 

A lady whom marriage has made 
British, arriving at London 
Bridge Station the other day, 
asked a woman porter where to 
go for the Charing Cross train. 
“Next platform, duck!”- chir¬ 
ruped the little woman. 

“Now, was that not charm¬ 
ing?” said the -lady, as she 
recounted the adventure the 
same evening. She added, “But 
the' English are delightful, so 
cordial, so entirely friendly! ” 
Somewhere between the merry 
Irish censure and the flattering 
foreign commendation the ■ true 
Londoner is to be found. 


Planning For Wealth and Happiness 


The Exhibition of the County of London 
Plan is now on view at the Royal Academy , 
where it has been enriched by two. models 
of areas in Stepney and Bermondsey . 

The C N reviewed the associated Report 
by Mr J. H. Forshcm and Professor 


Patrick Abercrombie when the LC C pub¬ 
lished it a few months ago , and this am¬ 
bitious scheme for a new and better London 
is being widely discussed . Here we survey 
the workaday London , which it is the 
purpose of the Plan to remodel. 


0 N , the Bermondsey model the' 
hitherto scattered industries 
have been grouped beside the 
Thames. It is, indeed, ‘ as a 
manufacturing centre that 
proper planning is most neces¬ 
sary not only of the County of 
London, but of the Greater 
London which now sprawls 
around it. If we fail in this then, 
as the Report puts it, “a chaotic 
condition would result, return¬ 
ing industry crowding into every 
available building, and also seek¬ 
ing to- rebuild on the old' sites of 
destroyed factories regardless of 
wider planning considerations.” 

London's Many Factories 

Few people realise that .the 
County of London contained in 
1938, before the enemy had taken 
toll, neaxdy 37,000 factories, em¬ 
ploying 743,000 persons. Of these 
14,091 were clothing factories, 
7904 were devoted to engineering, 
including ship repairs, 2360 to 
printing and paper, 1413 to 
chemicals (including tanneries 
which might well be shifted to 
other places), 3313 to food, 
breweries, and tobacco, 4717 to 
furniture, 1696 to builders’ yards, 
and 1412 to cardboard boxes, 
laundries, and so on. 

Engineering gives more em¬ 
ployment in London than any 
other trade, the workers number¬ 
ing 233,000. It is continuously 
expanding, especially in the elec¬ 
trical sectioi}, and much of it 
is tied to London by associa¬ 
tion with the Thames-side' area. 
There is also a good deal of work 


Her teeth are 
YOUR concern 


Every mother * wants her 
children to grow up with strong, 
firm white teeth, safe from the 
danger of decay. The way to 
make sure of this is by giving 
the right care when they are 
young. Dentists advise the use 
of the one toothpaste containing 
* Milk of Magnesia which 
corrects acid mouth, so often the ? 
cause of dental trouble. 

The toothpaste to ask for 
is Phillips' Dental Magnesia. 
Train your 'children to use it 
night and morning. They love 
its pleasant, mild flavour. 

1/Id. and l/10id. 


ifcnta l Magnesia^ 

jamToldtubes back to THE SHOfil 

★ * Milk of Magnesia ’ is the trade mark of Phillips' preparation of magnesia* 




done on cans and tin boxes, 
needed by makers of food, paints, 
oils, and polishes. In London’s 
engineering there is a good deal 
of scope for decentralisation. 

The second largest London 
group is formed by the clothing 
trades, which employ nearly 
178,000 persons. London’s cloth¬ 
ing trade is found* chiefly in two 
principal areas, the West End, 
comprising Westminster. . St 
Marylebone, and South Kensing¬ 
ton, and the East End, Islington, 
and St Pancras. The kind of 
tailoring, we associate with Savile 
Row gets its outwork done 
largely in congested Soho. The 
best Mayfair dress trade is in the 
Bond Street neighbourhood. 

As to the East End, the chief 
centres are Shoreditch, Finsbury, 
and Bethnal Green, which 
possess a number of large 
factories devoted to cheap mass- . 
produced clothing.. Stepney 
employs more clothing workers 
than any other part of London, 
the number in 1938 being over 
30,000, while Finsbury employed 
. 26,000 and Hackney 23,000. 

Distribution of Trades . 

The growth of the clothing 
trade in Westminster has sur¬ 
prisingly made that borough the 
third most industrialised in Lon¬ 
don. Whereas in the East End 
most of the clothing workers live 
near their work, in the West End 
the workers are recruited from a 
wide area owing to the lack of 
suitable local housing for the 
lower paid workers, and this 
adds greatly to traffic congestion. 

London’s food trades have a 
wide range, from butter-blending 
to making meat extracts, from 
tea and coffee-blending to jams 
and pickles. Many of these 
trades, it is suggested, might well 
be moved to less congested 
places outside the County. The 
breweries, too, might also be re¬ 
moved to outside L C C London. 

While the food grades are third 
in London’s factory employ¬ 
ment, furniture takes the fourth 
place with 4717 factories and 
69,382 workers. .. Furniture is a 
highly organised East End in¬ 
dustry, and includes both big- 
factories and small workshops. 
The traditional centre of the,in¬ 
dustry was Shoreditch, Hackney, 
and Bethnal Green, afterwards 
expanding to Finsbury, Islington, 

■ and St Pancras. 

Riverside Boroughs 

Next in point of importance 
come printing and paper 
factories, which number 2360 and 
employ 66,991 persons. Many of 
the factories are of great size, 
engaged in printing newspapers, 
others periodicals and stationery. 

The riverside boroughs of 
Greenwich, Poplar, Bermondsey, 
Battersea, and Wandsworth have 
large factories engaged in the oil 
trades, gas generating, coalite, 
paint, soaps, glue, candles; and so 
on. A number of light chemical 
trades, ’ including. medicines, 
beauty preparations, and disin¬ 
fectants, are scattered in Fins¬ 
bury, Stepney, Hackney, Cam¬ 
berwell, and Lambeth. 

The builder, of course, has no 
factory except his yards and his 
joinery works; his work is done 
on the spot and the house, so to 


speak, is its.own factory. The 
builders’ yards * employ some 
20,000 workers; while cardboard 
boxes, laundries, and so on, 
account for nearly 42,0G0 workers. 

In rebuilding London we have 
an enormous provision to make 
for factories,'even when we have 
allowed for decentralisation and 
the transfer of business to the 
outer ring. As the Report 
points ' out, about half of all 
factories opened in the country 
during 1934-1938 were located in 
the Greater London region, while 
over one-third of all -new 
factories with export connections 
selected London sites. 

Looking Ahead 

It is clear the London region 
offers many attractions to in¬ 
dustry, whether working for 
home or export^ and we must 
expect to see a further expansion 
in the industrialisation of the 
outer ring. 

Thus, the planners of our new 
and better London must have 
regard not only to the conveni¬ 
ence of siting, but of the housing 
of the labour needed in the new 
factories. 

Those who plan have power to 
decide the happiness of many 
thousands in each year that 
passes. 


Scandinavian 

England 

^he sympathy with which we 
regard the heroic persist¬ 
ence of the Danes and 
Norwegians in sabotaging Nazi 
strong points and. stolen' pos¬ 
sessions is heightened by a 
memory of past days. For nearly 
a score of years in a bygone 
century they were one empire 
with us, and their king our king. 

Canute the Dane came to us a 
conquering pagan, worshipper of 
Thor and Odin. By conquest 
and election the English crown 
was made his own, and, under¬ 
going conversion, he ruled as one 
of the greatest Christian. kings. 
With him ended our centuries of 
Viking invasions. He ruled in 
peace and equity over Denmark, 
Norway, England, and the 
Hebrides, and designed a great 
Scandinavian empire, with 
Scandinavia as one stronghold, 
England as the other, and the 
North Sea as the connecting 
link. 

Historians, who honour him as 
a wise and noble man, believe 
that had he lived another 
twenty years or so—he died 
when only 40—he might have 
established an empire that would 
have left an enduring mark on 
the history of Europe. He might 
have created a power capable of 
withstanding the later invasion 
of his doughty kinsmen, the 
Normans. 

That is mere speculation, but 
the union of old-time England 
and the Scottish isles with the 
Scandinavian lands now strug¬ 
gling for their rightful freedom 
is a fact of history. 



Mother! Child’s Best Laxative 
is ‘California Syrup of Figs’ 


Children love the pleasant 
taste of ‘ California Syrup °f 
Figs/ and gladly take it even 
when bilious, feverish, sick 
or constipated. No other 
laxative regulates the tender 
little bowels so nicely. It 
sweetens the stomach and 
moves the bowels without 
cramping or over - acting. 


Millions of mothers depend 
upon this gentle, harmless 
laxative. 

Tell your chemist you 
want 1 California Syrup of 
Figs/, which has full direc¬ 
tions for babies and children 
of all ages. > ; *r : 

Obtainable everywhere at 
1/4 and 2/6. 




js wort* 


Good, pure,delicious 
food. A .treat to eat— 
and easily digested. 

\ Good 

*3 A everyyffff 

Enquiries ro:MONTGOMERIE & CO • LT D • IBROX • GLASGOWT 
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DECISIVE 

* \y HA T,” inquired the persis¬ 
tent journalist, “has been 
the most decisive moment in your 
life?”. . . .. 

'“The moment of my birth,” 
replied the famous politician. . 

POTTED WISDOM 

JjIttle boats must keep near the 
shore. . % • '' 

The hasty angler loses the fish. 
We increase our wealth, when 
we lessen our desires. 



Jacko Hits the Ceiling 



T here are few living things Mrs Jacko dislikes more than spiders, so when 
a big specimen was seen on the ceiling she called on her young hopeful 
for help. “‘Right you are. Mother,” said Jacko as he grabbed a mop. “ Our 
web-spinning friend will soon be no more.” And as he spoke he made a 
mighty jab at the ceiling. Alas, his aim was wide of the spider, but much 
plaster fell ! As for the spider, it descended rapidly and so close to poor 
Mrs Jacko that she is not likely to seek Jacko’s help again. , ^ 

a 

Hsw to Place a Ladder At a Pinch * 


/J^he safest, angle at which to 
place a ladder is. about 
seventy-five degrees, and this can 
be easily 1 measured by simply, 
placing the foot of the ladder 
one-fourth of its length from the 
■ wall. This will prevent slipping 
of the 'base, reduce the strain on 
the ladder itself, and" permit a 
man to mount higher and still 
have plenty of foot room. 

Riddles About Birds 

WThich bird is a good writer? 

The secretary bird. 

Which bird do flying flags re¬ 
mind you of? The bunting. 

Which birds are found on most 
dinner tables? Tumblers . 

Which is the most playful bird? 
The lark. - ■ 

Which is the most cheerful?' 
The humming bird. 

GUESS HOW MANY 




? Try This 

fjAN you place your right hand 
in such a position that it 
is then impossible to touch it 
with your left hand? 

Just hold the-left elbow with 
the right hand, where it will be 
quite out of. reach of the left 
hand, turn and twist as you will. 


r jncle James, by Aunt Hannah's 
^ commands, 

Bought some shoes to go out on 
the sands . 

They ivere short by an inch, 

And he cried “Oh, they pinch!” 
So he had to loalk home on his 
hands. - . ■ 

RUSHING WATERS 

rj'HE Amazon, the great South 
American river, discharges 
so large a body of water into the 
Atlantic and with so much force, 
that a fresh-water current has 
been detected 300 miles from its. 
mouth. The waters of its neigh¬ 
bour, the River Plate, enter the 
sea at suclv a velocity that they 
can be distinguished at twice 
that distance; and over a breadth 
of 800 miles! ‘ 

Reliable 

“J find * n that there are 

several things I can always 
count on,” boasted an unpopular 
member of the club. 

“Your fingers and your toes, I 
presume?” remarked a - bored 
listener. 


The Lawyer of York 

'THERE was ja smart lawyer of 
1 York 

Who went for a ride on a stork; 
But lohen high in the air 
He cried out in despair 
That his head was as light as a 

cork . 

BROTHERS 

“ gupposE I saw a boy ill- 
treating a donkey, ” said 
the Sunday-school teacher, “and' 
I' stopped him; . what virtue 
should I show?” . 

“Brotherly love,” replied a 
young innocent. 

VICTORY GARDENS 

^7ere the first Victory Gardens 
planted by ants? 

The leaf-cutting ants of tropi¬ 
cal and sub-tropical America 
specialise in raising fungi. 
Pieces of leaves are cut and 
brought to the nest. Here they 
are shredded and worked into 
beds in specially ventilated 
chambers. Fungi sown in these 
beds grow long tendrils over the 
leaf mould. The ants treat 
these tendrils in some unknown 
manner so that’ spherical swell¬ 
ings develop at the tip, and 
these swellings contain a viscous 
liquid on which the entire colony 
of ants feeds. 

Since these insects flourish, 
and much of their success may 
be attributed to their agricul¬ 
tural achievements; it is quite 
justifiable to call their fungus 
beds ‘-Victory Gardens.” Al¬ 
though many animals harvest 
and store wild crops, man and 
the leaf-cutting ants are the 
only creatures which deliberately 
son) as well as reap. 

Other Worlds 

Jn the evening Mars, Saturn, 
and Uranus are in the south- 
. east. In the 
morning Venus 
is in the south¬ 
east and Jupiter 
is in the south. 
The picture 
shows the moon 
as it may be 
seen .at 8 am 
on Saturday, November 20. 

CAUGHT 

“JJeard about the dean who 
was found in a box?” the 
. vicar’s son asked his sister. * 

• “No,” she replied. “Which 
dean?” 

“The sardine,” was the , 
brother’s answer as he hurriedly 
disappeared. 



The Children’s Hour 


Are you. good at guessing the 
numbers in crowds? Take a quick 
glance at these factory workers 
coming from the canteen, and 
say how many you think there 
are.. Then count them and see. 


Here are details of the- BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday, Novem¬ 
ber 17, to Tuesday, November 23. 

Wednesday, 5.20 Submarine 
Alone, an adventure serial by 
-■ Gilbert Hackfojth-Jones, told by 
Ivan Samson—Part ' 7, Climax; 
followed by, a Fuel Feature. 5.55 
Prayers. . 

Thursday, 5.20 Songs by the 
Fourth Girls* Choir, ^conductor, 
Stanley Williams; fallowed by 
Cissy, the story of a very upright 
piano, by. Antonia Ridge, told by 
Vera Meazey. 5.50 Letter from 
America.- 

Friday, ' 5.20 The Box of De-. 
lights, by John Masefield, adapted 
as a serial play by Robert Holland 



GOOD ADVICE 

“ J thinkT have gout,” said the 
rich man to- the family 
doctor. “What can I do?” 

“Live on a small income and 
earn it,” was the reply. 

A Difficult Rhyme 

Jwo very successful efforts to 
•. find a rhyme to chrysanthe-, 
mum: * 

First to the church, where the 
choir a nice anthem hum, 
Then to the garden to see the 
chrysanthemum. ^ 

My soldier sweetheart took me 
To a play called “Ioianthe,” 
Mum,. 

And on the way he bought me 
this 

Expensive white chrysanthemum. 


The Children's Newspaper, November 20, 1943 

A CURIOUS CRADLE 

'Jhere are many peculiar cradles 
used in various parts of the 
world. The Lapland mother puts 
her child in one of her own snow- 
shoes and then ties the whole 
thing up on a wall or the branch 
of a tree, while the babies of 
India are carried in 1 baskets 
which are slung • from the 
woman’s head. 

The most curious way of cradl¬ 
ing babies is found in New 
Guinea, however, where ■ the 
mother just buries the baby up 
to its waist in the sand. It must 
be difficult to rock it to sleep i 
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LASTS WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

Changed Word 

Can. Dan, fan, 
pan, ran, tan, van 
wan. 

The Strangs 
Relation 

Sister 


and John Keir Cross—Part 2, The 
Box. 

Saturday, 5.20 Come Away to 
County Durham, Hinny—Wilfred 
pickles visits his seventh Northern 
County; script by Joan Littlewood, 

Sunday, 5.20 David, a play by 
L. du Garde Peach—Part 1, David 
and Goliath, produced by Derek 
McCulloch. 

Monday, 5.20 Mr Prickle’s 
Problem, a story by .Ivy Hewitt, 
told by Elizabeth; followed by 
Music at Random, by Helen 
Henscliel; and The Zoo Man. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Concert by the 
BBC Northern Orchestra, con¬ 
ducted by Ronald Biggs, with Dale 
Smith and a Choir of Manchester 
School Children. 


The 



the three MisTAnmnts 
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Twisted Finger*' ‘ Don't 
waste time shouting." he 
sneered. “ My man in the 
shed has gone—so con¬ 
veniently -to the company 
office Arid the din of the 
riveters would drown your 
yells. 1 could shoot you 
now and not be heard. Rut 
that would mean getting 
rid of you after.” Still 
holding his revolver, he 
went to his'desk and pro¬ 
duced a steel box in which 

J OE SNEDDONS, a shipyard were'small holesco\cred with wire mesh 

worker, complained of severe - as line as mosquito netting. •: “ You 

must meet my pets,” he said, smiling 
evilly at the Mustardcers. In a flash 
Roger saw Twisty’s murderous work 
in the.shipyard. The steel box with 
the very fine mesh —the strange spider 
that had bitten old Jefferson. * 

“ You dirty brute," he hissed. “So 
that's your fiendish game—turning 
poisonous spiders loose to kill decent 
workingmen." Hear¬ 
ing Roger, Mary’s 
wits responded quick 
as lighting. Pointing 
to Twisty’s -collar, 
she asked “ Do you 
mean like, that 
spider ? Tw is ty 
screamed, swepi his 
collar with his' left 
he manager’s j hand, dropped his gun. * At once Jim 
permission, to sec the new keel laid. ! was 'on him. * Roger snatched the 
“What do you think or the new j resolver from the floor and levelled 
1 :j —— j — ! j t at jvvjsty. Bui Twisty grabbed 

Mary, spun her in. front of him, 
and head down backed to the door. 
Unlocking it, he flung Mary back,, 
into the room, jump'ed out. and 
slammed and locked the door behind 
him. Mary smashed the window and 
yelled, while Roger fired through the 
broken pane to attract attention, f rv 
Ten minutes later a workman heard 
their yells, apd smashed open the 
door. The Mustardcers dashed to the 
manager’s office. * “Quickly, sir !^ 
gasped Roger. ” Your storekeeper-* 
he’s the one who’s been killing off 
your men." But Twisty had gone. 
In his steel box was found a horde of 
rare poisonous spiders. One placed 
in a man’s !urich-bo\ or pocket soon 
found its victim. * With these, Twisty 
had hoped to slow down ship pro¬ 
duction. But the Mustardcers • had 
beaten him. “ We’ll get Twisty next 
time," said Roger. .. __—... N 

Said Jim ; “• You bet we will , as the 
Boy Scouts said when the Scoutmaster 
asked if they'd, have mustard on their 
sandwiches." ' -A 


TOE SNEDDONS, a shipyard 
worker, complained of severe 
pains, and had to be sent home. 
Within two hours he*’was dead: Bill 
Swift, his helper, died the same night. 
Seven "more shipyard men followed 
during the next day. In each case 
the symptoms had.been the same, and 
on the body of each was found a small 
blue swelling. The doctors were 
puzzled. Further, the shipyard could 
ill. afford the loss of 
such valuable men. 

It was under this 
cloud that the s.s. 

Hesperidcs slid down 
the slipway -to join 
her gallant sisters 
along the life-lines of 
Britain. After the 
laupch, the Three 
Mustardcers went, with 
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welding idea?" Jim asked one old 
riveter. “ Weil, Sonnic,” he replied, 
pulling out his handkerchief to mop 
his sweating brow, “ some says . . . ” 
“ Oh, look ! " interrupted Mary, 
“there’s a spider on your handker¬ 
chief.” As she spoke, the spider dept 
on to his hand. “ He’s a queer ’un, 
ain’t he ? ” he said. “ And he bites." 
He laughed as he brushed the little 
green spider off his hand. “ Ah, well, 
there’s my mate ready. Corri£ round 
,to my place to-riight arid I'll show you 
some real champion models of old 
clippers." But that evening the old 
riveter was dead ! 

*»“Poor old Jefferson!” said the 
manager, with whom the Mustardcers 
were staying. “ That’s ten of my best 
lads gone. And the country’s culling 
for ships ! ” - * 

-* Next* nlorning at the shipyard, a 
grcy-bcardcd old man canie'up to the 
Mustardcers. Smiling genially and with 
hands clasped beneath the skirt of his 
raincoat, he told them he was the 
storekeeper. \ ■■ 

( ” Conic to my cabin and have a cup 
of lea.”,he invited. With hands still 
clasped under his raincoat, he led 
them to-his cabin, stamped inside; 
and when the Mustardcers were in, 
closed the door—and locked it. 
Hearing the lock click Roger spun 
round—to face a revolver.. The 
Storekeeper had lost his stoop and 
genial smile. And the Mustardecrs saw 
from the hand that levelled the revolver 
that again they faced the Man* with the 
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THE ■ 

'MUST AR DEERS 
;> OATH 

We will have Muslard whenciv*f, 
pc can set it. It makes soodj 
fond taste better. It hr 1 - * 1 

keep healthy and strong 
Wc will have Mustard- 

Mustard 


It helps us to LI.-, 

irons. ■v [Ward >> 

_ istard— T ~ 
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